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Comment 
Another Syllabus 


The announcement of yet another syllabus in the May issue of the 
Library Association Record will be a surprise to many and to those who 
did know but were sworn to secrecy, the time-lag between the issue of 
that confidential information and the announcement to the profession at 
large must yet again seem to be rather too great. The reorganisation of 
the L.A., whatever else it achieves, must be made to remedy this. However, 
the syllabus. This time the R.E.E.C. mean it and their formal decision 
for the implementation of the syllabus in 1964, subject to any necessary 
amendment to the byelaws, has been ratified. This outcome will no doubt 
cause some distress and for the record it may be said at once that the 
representative of the A.A.L. voted against the motion for implementation 
in Committee. To others the finality of the decision may not seem so 
important in view of the much improved syllabus which has resulted from 
comment upon that first announced in July, 1960. This new scheme is 
based upon that first suggested in 1957 and turned down then because of 
fears for its effect upon the salary structure. The 1964 version comprises 
a non-professional examination; an Intermediate examination on a hard- 
core of subjects; and a Final examination leading to the award of the 
Associateship. The Fellowship of the Library Association will be con- 
tingent upon acceptance by the Assessors of a suitable piece of work not 
necessarily bibliographical, but quite definitely original in some respect. 
A better syllabus than the last, certainly, but has it made any real conces- 
sions to the main complaints of the reactionaries who dealt so harshly 
with that? Still there is no guarantee (and surely none could have been 
expected?) that recruitment will rise to meet the standard of two “A” 
level passes which is a pre-requisite for entrance to the profession; still 
the syllabus is based upon the expectation that study will be done by a 
two-year course at library school covering both the Intermediate and 
Final examinations; and still there is nothing to suggest that career pros- 
pects will be sufficient to attract people to the profession in order to face 
this very stiff course of further education. Indeed the syllabus has received 
a setback on this very issue during the last few weeks. What the R.E.E.C. 
have done is to re-examine their syllabus on the twin questions of examin- 
ation in the same subjects at different levels and the submission of original 
work as a qualification for the award of the Fellowship. In both cases 
they have wisely given way and the syllabus is much improved because 
of it. A major factor in the decision, however, was the feeling in the 
Membership sub-committee that it might be opportune now to challenge 
the existing structure of examination vis a vis salary where it was not safe 
to do so in 1957. Either way, this is a brave and improved syllabus; only 
time will tell if it is justified. 
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First Catch Your Punched Card ... . 


A really basic introduction to the use of punched transaction cards in 
photocharging. 


by <A. C. Jones, Deputy Borough Librarian, Paddington. 


The first misunderstanding which must be removed is that this article 
has anything whatever to do with punched-card charging, as practised 
at Holborn Public Library. Punched cards have many applications in 
library administration, stock, issue and membership records among them. 
Here, however, the issue method is photocharging, described in a previous 
article (Assistant Librarian, January, 1961, pp. 5-9) to which this should 
be regarded as an appendix. Punched cards are commonly used as trans- 
action cards in that system, in order that the routine of sorting and list- 
ing may be mechanized. T. E. Callander has called the combined process 
“ Photo-punch charging - (L.A. Record, November, 1958, p.337). 


The transaction card is simply a numbered card which is photo- 
graphed with the book and the reader’s ticket in order to identify the 
transaction. It is then inserted in the book, and removed when the book 
is returned to the library. In due course returned transaction cards are 
sorted into order, when gaps in the sequence represent books which have 
not been returned, and which must therefore be identified from the film 
so that steps can be taken to recover them. 
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1. Unpunched card for hand-sorting. 2. Marginal punched card for needle- 
sorting. 3. Centre punched card for mechanical sorting. 


1. UNPUNCHED CARD FOR HAND-SORTING. The simplest type of trans- 
action card, usually size 2in. by 4in., bears a printed transaction number 
and a stamped date, and is unpunched. All sorting of such cards must 
be done by hand as the cards are returned to the library, and a strict 
timetable must be followed for sorting cards first into thousands, then into 
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hundreds, and eventually into strict order by the time that it is intended 
to send out overdue notices, bearing in mind that a too strict arrange- 
ment too soon only adds to the difficulty of inserting later cards as they 
are returned. It is convenient to have a separate sequence of cards for 
each week, each sequence distinguished by a prefixed letter and long 
enough to ensure that a maximum weekly issue can be accommodated. 
Each sequence must then be contained in a separate filing drawer. But 
such is human fallibility that it is possible for card H2345 to be filed as 
H3245 or H2435, or even as N2345, and this may not be noticed when 
in the course of time the real card H3245, or H2435, or N2345 is also 
inserted into the sequence. Mistakes can therefore arise, and an overdue 
notice could be sent for the book represented by transaction number H2345 
when in fact it has been returned. But with care, concentration, strict 
supervision and an adequate system of checks and safeguards, such 
mistakes can be kept to a minimum, and transaction cards of this type 
can be used with very satisfactory results, even though an excessive 
expenditure of man-power. This is the type of transaction card used at 
Wandsworth, and described and illustrated by E. V. Corbett in Photo- 
charging: its operation and installation in a British public library. 
(Clarke, 1957). 


2. MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS FOR NEEDLE-SORTING. This is still a 
method of sorting cards by hand, but it eliminates some of the tedium 
and some of the possibility of human error. Figure 2 shows a marginal 
punched card as used at Sutton and Cheam. The transaction number is 
again printed on the card, but for sorting purposes it is also represented 
by notches in the margin. Sorting is done by passing a needle, like a 
knitting needle, through appropriate holes, and allowing the notched 
cards to drop off when the needle is lifted. The process has been more 
fully described, and compared with mechanical punched cards, by S. J. 
Butcher. (“Two methods of sorting transaction cards,” in The 
Librarian, August, 1958, pp. 121-5). 

Needle sorting of cards is still a long and tedious process, and the 
possibility of error is not entirely eliminated. But no expensive equip- 
ment.is needed, and 1,000 cards can be sorted and the missing numbers 
listed. in less than half-an-hour, twice the speed of simple hand sorting. 


3. CENTRE PUNCHED CARDS FOR MECHANICAL SoRTING. The most 
widely used type of transaction card is the 40 column (5 by 12 cms.) 
centre punched card supplied by International Computers and Tabulators 
Ltd. (Former Hollerith type with rectangular slots, former Powers 
Samas type with circular holes). These cards carry 40 columns of digits 
Q—9, any of which can be punched so that the number is represented by 
a hole. All forty columns of numbers may be printed on the face of the 
card, but this serves no purpose but to help the machine-operators in 
their visual checking. Inessential printing can be eliminated, and addi- 
tional information such as column headings can be inserted to suit the 
purpose for which the cards are intended; punched transaction cards, 
for example, usually have a blank centre-panel to contain the date 
stamps, which must still be added by hand before the cards are used. 


Holes are punched in transaction cards to represent the digits of their 
serial numbers (fig. 3), a five-figure number thus occupying columns 
1—5 only. A further column might be used for a number representing 
a particular library (when the method is in use in different branches in 
the same system, and it is necessary to ensute that the cards of two 
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libraries do not become confused) or for a sequence number (since a 
single sequence cannot conveniently consist of more than 99,999 cards, 
and two or more may therefore have to be used). 

It is common practice, and a great convenience, to have the serial 
numbers printed on the cards as well as punched, though with practice 
it is not difficult to read the punch-holes themselves, even in the photo- 
graph produced by the photo-charging machine. 

As I suggested in my previous article, the total stock of cards should 
be sufficient to ensure that the same sequence does not become due for 
use again until gaps representing overdue books have been made good. 
A stock covering 15-20 weeks will usually be a convenient supply, so 
that if the weekly issue is about 10,000, the required stock of cards 
would be 150,000—200,000. The arrangement in most cases therefore. is 
somewhere between 20 sequences of 10,000 cards and 2 sequences of 
99,999 cards. At Paddington Central Library, with a somewhat larger 
potential issue, we have 3 sequences of 85,000 cards. Provided that 
damaged and missing cards are systematically replaced, each sequence 
can be used over again many times. 

As transaction cards are removed from returned books, they are 
simply filed in a tray, very great care being taken not to crease them or 
damage the all-important edges which must stand up to machine-sorting 
at a speed of between 400 and 2,000 cards per minute, depending on the 
type of machine in use. It is usual to sort returned transaction cards 
once each week, when the problem is not merely to put into order the 
cards returned during the current week, but to identify and put into order 
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the cards issued during the week for which overdue notices are about to 
be sent—issued that is to say six or eight or ten weeks before. A careful 
record will have been kept of the serial numbers used each week, and 
the required group might be sequence 3, numbers 52186-61905. When 
the week’s intake of 10,000 or so cards is taken to be sorted therefore, 
the first process is to segregate all those belonging to sequence 3.* 


THE Sorter. This is done by means of a high-speed sorter like the 
one shown here. The cards 
are stacked in the holder on 
the right of the machine, 
which is then set to sort on 
the particular column which 

contains punch-holes_repre- 

- senting the sequence number. 

When the machine is 

switched on the cards are fed 

almost more quickly than the 
eye can follow into the re- 
ceiving boxes corresponding 
to their punched numbers. 

The mechanics of this pro- 

cess do not greatly concern 

us as librarians. Suffice it 

_ that the hole in each card is 

- “read” by one of a series of 

sensing pins, which causes 

_ the appropriate receiving box 

to open to receive it. (The 







illustrated contains merely 
_ storage pigeon-holes). 

- When the sequences have 
been separated, each group 
must be added to other cards 





THE 
GREATER LONDON DIVISION 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
announce the publication of 
THE LIBRARY STUDENT’S LONDON 


BY 
K. R. McCOLVIN and B. H. BAUMFIELD. 
132 pp. 4 illus. map. 


The only up-to-date guide to professional London, essential for both the 
student and the qualified librarian. 

Available in paperback at 10s. 6d. (U.S. $2.00) and in cloth at 15s. (U.S. 
$3.00). Overseas orders with remittance. Orders to R. A. Carley, Esq., c/o 
Hendon Central Library, The Burroughs, London, N.W.4. 
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from the same sequence accumulated from previous weeks, and sequence 
3 is then sorted into strict order. For this purpose the cards must be 
fed five more times through the same sorting machine, first sorting on 
the units column, then the tens column, then the hundreds, and so on. 
Each time the pack is stacked on the right, the appropriated column 
selected, and the cards shot into the ten receiving boxes. At the end of 
this process we have sequence 3, or if we choose just the 50000s and 
60000s from it, sorted precisely into numerical order. We then extract 
numbers 52186-61905 and carry them to the interpolator. 


Tue INTERPOLATOR. This machine enables us to compare our imper- 
fect pack of cards, from which we know there are some omissions repre- 
senting overdue books, with 
‘ a complete “ master pack,” 
which must always be avail- 
able in perfect condition for 
this purpose. The master 
: pack, 52186—61905, is placed 
in the hopper on the left of 
this machine; the imperfect 
pack is placed in the hopper 
on the right. When the 
machine is set in operation, 
cards are fed in pairs, one 
from each pack, into the two 
» inner receiving boxes. But 
whenever a card from the 
master pack is not matched 
by one with the same number 
in the pack of transaction 
- cards, it drops into the outer 
' receiving box. It is these 
rejected cards from _ the 
master pack which corres- 
pond with our missing trans- 
action cards, and when the 
process is comnleted they are 
picked out, still in correct 
order, and carried to the 
tabulator. 
THE TABULATOR.—The work of this machine is merely to list the 
cards fed into it. Their numbers are recorded in a column on the left- 








STOP PRESS—SHEFFIELD A.G.M. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association will now be held 
in the Granville College of Further Education (near the junction of 
Granville Road and Queen’s Road) within walking distance of the 
Central Library, the Midland Station and the Pond Street Bus Terminus. 
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hand side of a sheet of paper, 
~ which is fed into this 
machine as into a typewriter. 
With a weekly issue of 10,000 
we may perhaps finish with a 
list of some 50 numbers repre- 
senting missing transaction 
cards. 

The 50 cards must later 
be sorted back into the master 
pack, and before it is due to 
be used again the imperfect 
pack of transaction cards 
must also be made good by 
inserting newly punched cards 
to replace any still missing. 
READING THE FILM. The 

tabulation is next returned to 
the library and compared 
with the appropriate reel of 
film, which has long since 
been processed and ready for 
use. Each transaction number 
is looked up on the film in 
turn, and full details of book 
and borrower are read off 
and written against the num- 
ber on the tabulation sheet. 
The record of renewals is carefully checked to see whether any of 
these apparently missing books have been renewed; then overdue notices 
are sent for the remainder. Once the full details have been recorded on 
the tabulation sheet this is the record used for all future action for the 
recovery of the books. No further reference to the film is normally made, 
though it might be necessary to produce a copy of the original photo- 
graph should a prosecution of the defaulting reader be contemplated. 
Illustrations on pages 111, 112 and 113 are by courtesy  & International 
Computers and Tabulators — that on p. 108 by courtesy of W. F. Broome, 

A.A.L., Honorary Films Officer. 
The following public libraries are known to be using photocharging: 
With unpunched cards for hand sorting: 
Coatbridge, Coventry, Merton and Morden (Surrey County), Norwich, 
Wandsworth, Willesden, Woking (Surrey County), York. 

With marginal punched cards for needle sorting: 
Northampton, Sutton and Cheam. 

With centre punched cards for mechanical sorting: 
Brentford and Chiswick, Chelmsford, Croydon, Finsbury, Hampstead, 
Hull, Reading, Paddington, Woolwich, Coventry, use IBM cards cut 
down to 51 columns, size 34in. by 4}in. 

*It will be obvious that the vast majority of the cards received in any one 
week will be of the same sequence. |The separation of one sequence from another 
can be done visually at the counter, especially if cards of difference sequences 
are of different colours, thus saving a little machine time and some consequent 
wear and tear on the cards. But it does add alittle to the discharging time, and 
does introduce a slight possibility of human error, It is assumed here that the 
sorting is fully mechanised. 
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The A.P.T. II Award 


The essence of the recent award for library staffs is that posits 
Pe Chartered Librarians should be graded at least A.P.T. II (£815- 

It is clear that a large number of posts will be beneficially affected, 
but when the initial bubbling enthusiasm of the occupants of upgraded 
A.P.T. I posts has subsided, the pattern which emerges should not lead 
to any great satisfaction. So far from representing any kind of achieve- 
ment by way of providing an adequate basic salary scale for Chartered 
Librarians, the award fails completely to recognise the merit in those 
paragraphs of the Roberts and Kenyon Reports which recommend parity 
in remuneration with the teaching profession. 

In negotiating the new award, Nalgo has achieved : — 


(i) An acknowledgement of the employment position which has 
obtained for some months in relation to Grade II library posts, 
namely, that almost any Chartered Librarian who is willing to 
move to a new appointment may obtain an A.P.T. II post simply 
by making an intelligent application for one of the many positions 
advertised and re-advertised in the Times Literary Supplement. 
Many library authorities are carrying long-standing vacancies in 
this Grade at the moment, ahd it is difficult to visualise how the 
award can do other than aggravate their problem. Many of the 
posts concerned have already been upgraded in an abortive attempt 
to fill them, and posts graded A.P.T. I and requiring Chartered 
Librarians should now disappear. 

(ii) The possibility of regrading for some librarians already occupying 
posts graded A.P.T. II and above, and now affected by the 
upgrading of subordinate posts requiring Chartered Librarians. 

(iii) The abrogation of the previous award. Since Nalgo were chiefly 
responsible for negotiating the previous award on the basis of six 
staff controlled, and for the consequent jeopardising of a large 
number of library posts at the time graded more favourably, it 
would hardly be realistic to claim credit on their behalf for the 
benefit which will now accrue as a result of the removal of the 
“strings.” In grappling with their staffing problems, many local 
authorities have circumvented the restriction relating to staff con- 
trolled anyway, and the most effective pressure to discredit the 
previous award came from chief officers and members of local 
authorities who were obliged to suffer staffing difficulties because 
their general policy was based upon strict observance of the letter 
laid down in the “ purple book.” 

Nalgo has failed completely in what it was primarily asked to achieve 
by the profession. This was to negotiate an ad hoc scale similar to Burn- 
ham Scale A for teachers, in order to provide career prospects for 
librarians in the form of a secured and adequate basic salary scale for 
those who begin their career as professional librarians at 23 years of age 
Partly because of the relatively limited number of senior posts which 
depresses career prospects, the profession is experiencing a serious lack of 
entrants with a first class education. Also, there is a clear reluctance 
among Chartered Librarians to accept posts in Children’s, Reference. 
Cataloguing and other important specialist Departments because of the 
risk of entering into a professional cul-de-sac. The emergence of a scale 
which progressed beyond the maximum of A.P.T. IT would. it was thought. 
alleviate this problem and go a long way toward meeting the specific 
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recommendations in the Kenyon and Roberts Reports concerning parity 
of Chartered Librarians with the teaching profession. The new award 
will undoubtedly maintain the gap between the basic professional remun- 
eration of librarians and that of teachers when the new Burnham Scale A 
is negotiated. 

It had been agreed between Nalgo and the Library Association early 
in 1960 that a reasonable ad hoc scale for Chartered Librarians would be 
£765-£1,005, and Nalgo was provided with the facts relating to the employ- 
ment position within the profession and the comparative career prospects 
of public and non-public librarians in the form of a detailed memorandum. 
Negotiations with the employers on this basis were interrupted in order 
to make way for negotiations relating to the general pay award which 
materialised in the autumn and, notwithstanding an impending claim 
for a substantial increase in the Burnham Scales for the teachers in addi- 
tion to the general local government pay award, Nalgo afterwards 
declined to revise the librarians’ proposed ad hoc scale. Their reasons 
for this were accepted with the utmost misgivings, but it was made clear 
to them that, whatever salaries figure was used as a basic for negotiation, 
the Library Association would not associate itself with a resulting scale 
providing for a maximum substantially less than £1,000. It was also 
made clear that the maximum of the new A.P.T. IT grade did not meet 
this requirement. Presumably, it was in anticipation of the result of their 
negotiations that Nalgo did not call upon the Library Association repre- 
sentatives to be available for consultation during their final meeting with 
the employers’ side. 

The outlook for the future is not necessarily bright. Unless the terms 
of the award are improved or the implementation of the new Library 
Association Examination Syllabus is delayed, candidates for the Final 
Examination in 1964 will be working to achieve a salary within A.P.T. IT. 
Will the effort required be anything like worthwhile? I do not think it 
will. On the other hand, the present large number of vacant posts cannot 
be allowed to continue indefinitely, and it is questionable what the 
general intention of local authorities will now be. It is a fair guess that 
many will be as reluctant to pay the award to the qualified occupants of 
present A.P.T. I posts as they would have been to pay the ad hoc scale, 
and some review of vacant posts on A.P.T. II and A.P.T. I is inevitable. 
Very conveniently, the Library Association has announced that it is 
to provide an Intermediate Examination which will offer the possibility 
of filling posts designated—or re-designated—A.P.T. I. 

Until an adequate basic salary scale for Chartered Librarians is 
achieved, the profession will not attract the right type of entrant in 
adequate numbers. I hope that I am not looking to a future in which 
many service points will be staffed by non-professional assistants possess- 
ing Library. Assistants’ Certificates and suvervised by an I 
graduate who is exempt from the Intermediate Examination. The award 
is a bad one because it does not look to the future, and such merit that 
it has relates to the present syllabus rather than that vroposed for 1964. 
I would like to see the implementation of the new syllabus hung upon a 
proper basis of remuneration for public librarians. This the present award 
does not provide. 


Joun Hoye, 


Honorary Secretary, A.A.L 
Ist May, 1961. 











Conference at Cold Comfort College 


Conferences vary. This is like saying that people are individuals, 
trite but true, and it is to the credit of the organisers that it is so, since a 
large proportion of the same people seem to attend them each year. The 
conference habit, once ingrained, is hard to abandon even if the addict 
wished to do so, and it is a fact of life that nearly all obsessions of the 
social kind are enormously pleasant. This year there seemed to be a larger 
number of new faces than usual, and these were less hoary-headed than 
might have been expected. This is gratifying, but it is not enough, for 
in many respects a conference which held every promise of intelligent 
discussion and real achievement in its conclusion partially failed in the 
first and tamely ignored its opportunity in the second. In conception, 
the idea of discussing “ Status ” for a week-end was bold and imaginative; 
in reality the discussion tended to linger for long periods on the com- 
plaints of individuals about the shortcomings of their authorities and the 
lack of consideration given to staff generally. These are legitimate com- 
plaints and many junior librarians became vociferous where they might 
normally have remained silent; but inevitably enthusiasm on this score 
tended to lead the discussions astray. Comment must have point and so 
must debate, but the wide-ranging nature of some discussion obscured 
and constrained comment upon the real point at issue. In this respect 
the printed programme of the Conference may have been a little to blame 
—it invited discussion of bibliographical provision, the government of 
libraries, whether by Committee of the local authority or centrally, book 
selection procedure. This is all good, professional material, but it is not 
to the main point, which was status, pure and simple. It is not arguable 
that any part of professional activity has no bearing upon “ status ” or 
professional standing. But matters such as the role of the L.A. and of 
the A.A.L. in professional affairs were not broached, and these surely 
should have had priority. The two main speakers, and particularly Mr. 
Haslam, partially filled this gap, but this, above all, should have been 
material for general discussion. 

Whilst the Conference, therefore, had its disappointments, it is worth 
reiterating that the preponderance of comment and criticism from junior 
librarians was most encouraging. Recent correspondence in the Assistant 
Librarian and a bad-tempered comment from Magliabechi in the Book- 
seller have mentioned the difficulty of speaking in public which most 
people experience. A few more conferences such as this one and there 
will be a fair nucleus of members who have broken the ice in a spirit of 
conviction, which is the best way of all to start real professional activity. 
The number of librarians, it would appear, who have not the remotest 
glimmering of common sense when handling staff is in direct contrast to 
the very real professional contributions of many of them. 

St. John’s College, York, wears a permanent frown, which can be 
hardly surprising to those who have to live in it. On Conference week- 
end it appeared to be taken aback by a drop in temperature of what 
seemed to be about twenty degrees and spent a good proportion of the 
time trying to catch up again without much success. Still, we were well 
fed and local arrangements for extra-mural refreshment were first class. 
The Conference Sub-Committee were guided in this respect by the ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the Honorary Secretary of the Association who, 
it appears, once worked in Burton-on-Trent. To find enjoyment tempered 
by discomfort, however, is more than a little frustrating, and it might not 
be a bad idea in future if the various branches and sections compared 
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notes on venues with a view to avoiding this sort of embarrassment. It 
seems that an Anglo-Scandinavian Conference of librarians had previously 
found St. John’s a little uncomfortable. 

One hundred and eighteen librarians from the United Kingdom 
assembled for dinner on the Friday evening and were welcomed by 
David Lee, Chairman of the Yorkshire Division, with a short speech. 
The Conference secretary, Roy Oxley, then introduced the officers and 
senior members of the Association in carefully modulated tones. Mr. 
Oxley’s voice grew richer as the week-end proceeded, but nothing there- 
after outshone the wit of his opening remarks, based as they were on a 
careless reading of the law of slander. Dinner was followed by one of 
the most successful social gatherings of recent years. A _ three-piece 
band provided dance music, the bar was well stocked and staffed and 
two cabaret turns provided variety. No one was tempted to leave and 
the function of initial socials, a thorough shake-up of the mixture, was 
carried out. Indeed, the tone of the week-end was set in the first few 
hours, to the delight and satisfaction of the organisers. The usual 
impromptu parties proceeded thereafter into the night, the President’s 
suite being particularly crowded as of course it should have been. 

One official function of note took place. This was tea on Saturday 
afternoon with the Lord Mayor of York in the very impressive Assembly 
Rooms. Apart from the food, a speech of welcome and an apt reply 
from the President, the occasion was notable for the presence of Mr. O. 
§. Tomlinson, City Librarian of York, a past President of the A.A.L. 
and a stalwart for many years, and Mrs. Tomlinson. Thereafter the 
Conference proceeded upon its accustomed way so far as social activity 
was concerned, mute evidence of which was offered by the large number 
of superfluous eggs at breakfast on Sunday. A good time was certainly 
had by all, but in the nature of things some lived better than others. 
Librarians, at heart a gregarious race, habitually use their conferences 
for rather more than the mere mechanics of professional exploration, 
and the social process, though wearing, can be rewarding. To drift into 
sleep at 3.30 a.m. to the not-too-distant strains of “On Ilkley Moor” 
(Yorkshire librarians are more insular than most) has an_ insidious 
pleasure which is not outweighed by the clashing of cymbals behind the 
eyeballs brought on by the rising bell. The youth of the profession are 
well adapted to this kind of life; there is a spring in their step which does 
not dissipate. Ron Surridge brought a contingent from Kensington, of 
which he was intensely proud, and their stamina was a credit to him. 
There was a human cocktail from Scotland and a strolling player in 
the best Blondel tradition from G.L.D. Arthur Jones won the Editor’s 
prize for the most accommodating sweater, a far-reaching creation in 
mimosa; the President that for the best bow-tie. Nobody won anything 
for decorum. 

The formal business of the Conference began on the Saturday morn- 
ing, when the assembly was addressed by Mr. D. D. Haslam, Deputy 
Secretary of the Library Association. Mr. Haslam has been a servant 
of the Association for thirteen years, by his own confession, and it 
would not be out of place to pay some tribute to his loyal work through- 
out this period. Deputy secretaries, one imagines, get quite a few kicks 
and hardly any ha’pence, like deputy librarians; but where would most 
chiefs be without them? Mr. Haslam on this occasion was precise, 
objective and wholly admirable in his address, which was concerned with 
the machinery for negotiation of salaries within Nalgo and related 
unions, and with the history of the present negotiations so far as 
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they affect librarians. The whole picture is not a happy one, but it 
does not appear as though anyone is asleep on the job, except perhaps 
Nalgo. At all events, comparative salaries for librarians within the 
Civil Service, Universities, special and public libraries leaves the latter 
category pretty far in the rear, not only on starting, but throughout the 
salary range. This seems to be a question of lack of direct representa- 
tion on the negotiating body, which is the case with public librarians, 
whereas government librarians negotiate through the I.P.C.S., university 
librarians by virtue of an agreement giving them parity with teaching 
staffs; special librarians are normally paid a rate for the job with parity 
with executives at upper levels. Against this, Mr. Haslam instanced 
negotiations for chief librarians through the J.N.C.C.O., which in thir- 
teen years has not negotiated a single salary agreement for its residual 
officer members. He then dealt with the negotiating history of the N.J.C. 
from 1944 up to the present special claim for librarians. The only direct 
representation which the Library Association has on any negotiating 
body in the United Kingdom is on the Joint Advisory Board for Northern 
Ireland. 

Conference then broke up into three discussion groups under the 
leadership of Mr. D. E. Davinson, Commercial and Technical Librarian, 
Belfast; Mr. T. S. Broadhurst, Deputy Librarian of Liverpool University, 
and Mr. R. G. Surridge, Bibliographical Services Officer, Kensington. 
All three groups followed the same basic pattern, and it would not be 
practicable to do more than mention some of the more diverse points of 
view expressed. It was maintained quite early, for instance, that there 
is not only the question of professional and non-professional staff to be 
considered, but also that of the non-professional library. Is the small 
branch library in the rural area ever likely to be capable of a profes- 
sional service, or is such a service necessary? The principle of division 
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into categories of professional and non-professional was stated. Do 
you need a total concept of the purpose of the library in order to carry 
out a job? Nobody, it appears, has yet satisfactorily defined the aims 
of the public library; is much progress likely before this can be done? 
Already-mentioned complaints about in-service training, boredom, rou- 
tine and the poor standard of senior librarians were rife in one group. 
Central government of libraries was in general favoured. The import- 
ance of televisual and publicity techniques was stressed. One group was 
unsure that there was any definite relationship between salaries and 
status. The provision of bibliographies at all types of service point, 
with a recommendation of B.N.B., C.B.L. and C.B.I. for the smallest 
was discussed, but not entirely accepted. Censorship reared an interest- 
ing head, unfortunately just as time ran out. 

The final discussion session took the form of an examination of 
problems in public and special libraries. Non-public librarians were 
happy with their status, but not so sanguine about salaries. College 
librarians felt they could accept tutoring as a part of their jobs so long 
as this was confined to library instruction. Again, there was some 
discussion of the present position in college libraries where the salary 
offered may be either in the Burnham or A.P.T. salary scales; some 
uniform ine of principles is required. Finally, all university 
and non-public librarians agreed to support their colleagues in public 
libraries in whatever steps they might take towards achieving better con- 
ditions of employment. Public librarians decided on a comparative 
survey of conditions of employment to be undertaken by a professional 
investigator; regretted the chronic staff shortage in some areas which 
lead to a dissipation of professional work; and deplored the generally 
bad internal communications within the profession. 

The Sunday morning was occupied in part by a talk by Mr. C. 
Wright, B.A., Tutor at Impington Village College, Cambridgeshire, on 
general trade union organisation, negotiating methods and machinery. 
Mr. Wright dealt with the growth of trade unionism in white-collar 
societies, and gave his opinion it was time for agitation on the part of 
libraries, systematically planned and sustained to increase the value of 
their public image. “Central government,” said Mr. Wright, “is a 
softish bargainer.”” Local government on the other hand, is a bargainer 
of the hard variety, run as it is by “ people who know the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing” (Oscar Wilde). Mr. Wright described the 
success of those bodies who had made direct appeals to Parliament with 
claims based on comparative surveys of their conditions of service—the 
Police (1960), Civil Service (1945), the medical profession and railway- 
men. All in all, Mr. Wright gave no encouragement other than to con- 
tinued blood, sweat and tears, but Conference was informed directly of 
its chances of significant improvement through the channels at present in 
use. These were not good. 

Conference broke up on Sunday afternoon with a general meeting 
which considered several resolutions put before it as a result of. the 
deliberations of the week-end. Most of these were in the nature of mice 
produced through the labours of an elephant, but they gave rise to some 
humorous discussion. A motion seeking to ask the L.A. to provide 
materials and a scheme for the “education” of committees and authority 
members seemed rather vague. ‘“ Conference recollections can become 
rather foggy ” incisively remarked Mr. Haslam, advising further delib- 
eration of the motion. Conference bowed the knee and referred the 
matter to Council. A motion suggesting secession from Nalgo was 
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heavily defeated. A fascinating idea for a march to the House of 
Commons followed by a “squat” on the pavement outside was proposed 
and seconded by members of the Kensington staff, but it would be un- 
charitable to assume that they did so for the pleasure of watching their 
colleagues in Manchester walking the whole way. The motion was 
defeated on a first count by two votes and more heavily on a recount 
when some nerves apparently failed at the last moment. The President 
reached the kernel of the matter: ‘“ However effectively you squatted 
outside Parliament, it wouldn’t improve your status,” said Mr. Phillips. 
But it was a nice idea all the same. A fourth motion deploring the 
presentation of Library Association career pamphlets was referred to 
Council for mature consideration. A request that a session of the 1962 
L.A. conference be devoted to the question of conditions of service was 
quickly agreed, and it was lastly resolved to ask for a revaluation survey 
into salaries and conditions of service. 

So to the end of the 1961 conference. A happy, fruitful week-end 
certainly; but up to expectations? Perhaps not. Perhaps the theme was 
too big, the implications too enormous, for such a short time. At all 
events, we must wait until next year for another chance. I’m going. 
Are you? 


Weekend Revision School 


The Liverpool, Manchester and North Wales Divisions of the A.A.L. 
are arranging a residential revision school at the White Heather Hotel, 
Llandudno, on 20th-22nd October, 1961. The course will assemble on the 
Friday evening and disperse after lunch on the Sunday. Groups A, B and 
C of the Registration Examination will be covered and Finals students 
who feel that they would benefit from the course will be welcome. A 
Saturday afternoon visit to a University library has been arranged and 
there will be ample time for discussion. 


The cost will be £4 10s., excluding a charge for the afternoon visit, 
and students may be able to claim the whole or part of the fee from their 
education authorities. 

The closing date for applications is September 22nd, 1961, but as 
numbers are limited, it is advisable to book early. Applications should be 
sent to Miss M. Williams, A.L.A., The Old Rectory, Hawarden, Nr. 
Chester, and a deposit of 10s. should accompany all bookings. 

The lecturer-in-charge of the School will be Mr. Roy Stokes, F.L.A., 
and he will be assisted by a panel of full-time lecturers. The course is 
not restricted to members of the Divisions sponsoring it, and all students 
are welcome. 








A DONE-IT-THEMSELVES LIBRARY 


by R. A. H. O’NEAL, Chesterfield Public Library. 


_ Men of Derbyshire have a reputation for independence of mind and 
Spirit which is epitomised in their unofficial motto: 


“ Derbyshire born, Derbyshire bred; 
Strong i’ th’ arm, wick i’ th’ head.”’* 

Apart from this, one has only to read The Derby Ram to realise that 
Derbyshiremen are different. In these days of TV and other potted 
entertainment, it is only natural that the first signs of a growing boredom 
and dissatisfaction with the “telly” should be noticed in children in this 
area. Seventy years ago, children had to find their own entertainment 
and make their own games whilst their parents amused themselves as best 
they could. In one small corner of Derbyshire at least the local people 
showed that they had minds of their own. 

The village of Lower Hartshay, separated from its neighbour, Upper 
Hartshay, by half a mile and a hill, is about three miles from the railway 
junction of Ambergate and one-and-a-half from Ripley. It was a busy 
little place in 1894 with its coal mine, canal and mineral railway serving 
the local iron works, and it boasted three public houses for the recreation 
of its inhabitants who were nearly all colliers or ironworkers. It appears, 
however, that these three pubs were not sufficient for the lively minds in 
their off-duty hours. At Lower Hartshay, the Erewash canal widens out 
into a basin on which there was a wharf, and there are two bridges over 
it in the village. It was on one of the bridges that the local people used 
to meet after the day’s work in order to discuss the local news and to 
listen to one of their number reading from a newspaper. When the 
weather was unkind, this informal group would descend to the tow-path 
and continue their discussion under the bridge. One of the habitués of 
the group owned a pig-sty and, when it became vacant, he cleaned it out 
and provided some boxes for use as seats, and then offered it to his friends 
as a regular meeting place. The idea was an immediate success and; 
from then on, there were nightly meetings in the new premises. The 
meeting room was barely six feet square and it was entirely lacking in 
natural light; the door, also, presented some difficulty for the larger 
members of the Reading Room. 

With true English instinct, the members of the pig-sty reading room 
constituted themselves as a club and drew up a set of rules for what they 
called “ The Lower Hartshay Reading Room.” A subscription of two- 
pence per week was levied on every member so that newspapers and the 
essential candles could be bought. New members had to be properly 
proposed and. seconded and were required to pay an entrance fee of six- 
pence for the privilege of joining the club. Two nights every week were 
strictly reserved for reading aloud from the classics of English literature; 
the first books read thus were Carlyle’s French revolution and Gibbon’s 
Decline and fall. The rules also stipulated that the room should be 
cleaned out by the members on Sunday mornings; gambling and alcoholic 
drinks were forbidden. Rule II was unashamedly realistic: ““ Members 
are requested to swear as little as possible.” 

At the beginning, membership was small and books were provided 
by the members themselves. The subscriptions and entrance fees provided 
for a daily and a weekly newspaper to be taken. The reading room 
became rather more than a conventional library or reading room; it was 
a social centre where the members could meet for any purpose except 
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for those activities specifically prohibited by the rules. By 1896, two 
years after its formation, the Reading Room had a membership of over 
twenty and an adjoining pig-sty was acquired in order to provide more 
room and, incidentally, to make it possible to drown the smell of pig. 
The extra space meant that a proper door could be fitted, thus doing 
away with the necessity of bending double in order to get inside, and 
a sky-light inserted so that candles could be dispensed with during day- 
light hours. Another improvement possible at that time was that benches 
could be placed around the walls and a stove set up in the centre of the 
room. All these alterations were carried on by the members themselves 
who had only one trowel between them with the result that most of the 
mortar was laid by hand. The interior furnishings were not quite up to 
present day standards, but they were adequate. The benches were not 
upholstered and consisted basically of orange boxes. There was a decrepit 
and ancient round table in one corner and a clock in a bottle on a ledge 
beneath shelves holding numerous books and magazines. A large notice 
with the words “ No Swearing Allowed. By Order ” on it was flanked by 
a couple of prints of, presumably, local scenes. 

Eight years later, the fame of the “ do-it-yourself ” library in Lower 
Hartshay had spread far and wide, and many people had sent gifts of 
books and periodicals so that there were then several hundred books 
available for the members. The President, Mr. Lambert, and his friends 
never ceased to be surprised at this generosity which meant that their 
library included the novels of Dickens and Scott, many biographies of 
famous men, political and historical works by such writers as John Stuart 
Mill, McCarthy and others. Each book had fixed inside an exhortation: 
“ Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, keep cleanly, return duly 
with the corners of the leaves not turned up.” This was for the benefit 
of those members who liked to take the books home with them, although 
the twice-weekly readings continued. 

Round about the turn of the century it was being suggested by some 
that the Lower Hartshay Reading Room deserved better premises, but 
the members of it would not hear of it. Their independence of spirit 
would not allow them to accept patronage from anywhere and, as they 
pointed out, they would not have felt at home in a smart new building. 
The villagers clearly were proud of their own reading room and library 
and would not have welcomed outside interference. To-day there is no 
sign of the pig-sty, the canal is dry, the wharf disused and ruinous and 
no one has any recollection of the flourishing library which was once 
theirs. Curiously, however, there is an open space a couple of hundred 
yards from the site of the pig-sty which is known locally as “ The reading 
room.” No one seems to know to whom it belongs and it is tempting 
to think that perhaps some “benefactor” gave a site and proposed pro- 
viding a new building on it, but that the members, true to their spirit of 
self-sufficiency, quietly went into liquidation at the prospect of being 
“improved” by an outsider and allowed their venture to end and be 
forgotten. 

Nowadays when we are always being told that we have never had 
it (what?) so good, the villagers of Lower Harsthay must go to Ripley if 
they want a book, although some of them can use the fortnightly mobile 
library which stops quite near. There is, of course, no call now for such 
an enterprise as the Lower Hartshay Reading Room, but it would be 
interesting to be able to judge the relative values placed by the local 
people on their own reading room-cum-library and the present day library 
service provided by the local authority and paid for out of the rates. 
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The scope and contents of their library were severely limited, but it was 
theirs; this, in Derbyshire, counts for much, 

*This line is often, wrongly, quoted as “ Strong i’ th’ arm, weak i’ th’ 
head”; “Wick” is a dialect word meaning ‘‘quick” or “impulsive.” 


To the Atkinson Library, Southport 


Within that sweet cell there is many a belle— 
You may go there and see for yourself, 

For easily found, they are handsomely bound 
And it’s rare that they’re left on the shelf. 


They are pleasant of line and their type is divine, 

Not rigid, but charmingly curved ; 

They are light as the breeze, and are picked up with ease 
(Though the ones that have slips are reserved). 


But of all the above there is one that I love, 
She is cut in a praiseworthy fashion, 

She is perfectly packed, she is lavishly backed, 
And her frontispiece fills me with passion. 


Ah sorrow! Ah pain! All my love is in vain, 
Although it is pure and devout, 
For she dwells in the womb of the Reference Room, 
And I can’t—as you know—take her out! 
E. STEPHENS. 
Reprinted by courtesy of the editor of “The Red Rose” school 
magazine of King George V Grammar School, Southport. 
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